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Secession is an attempt to resolve a domestically based territorial dispute by dividing a country’s home- 
land territory into new, secessionist (e.g., Eritrea) and rump (e.g., Ethiopia) states. Yet, the secession may not 
have resolved the original dispute to the states’ satisfaction. In the aftermath of a secession, the leader of the 
rump state is motivated to use force by the benefits of retaking (some of) the land lost to the secessionist state, 
while the secessionist state’s leader is motivated by the benefits of acquiring even more land. The peaceful 
versus violent secession process further affects whether these desires escalate into the use of force. The 
results—based on the examination of the consequences of all twentieth-century secessions—reveal that eth- 
nically based territorial disputes play a much greater role in conflict onset than do their economically or stra- 
tegically based counterparts and that peaceful secessions lead to peaceful relations. 
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One of the characteristics marking the end of the cold war has been an apparent 
explosion in the number of demands for full-fledged ethnic self-determination, that is, 
independence. Several states have been broken into smaller, ethnically based coun- 
tries, with consequences ranging from the peaceful interstate relations following the 
breakup of Czechoslovakia, to the interventions of Serbia-Montenegro and Croatia in 
Bosnia, to the apparent ability of the division to end hostilities between Serbia- 
Montenegro and Slovenia. The vast range of experiences has helped fuel the debate 
over the desirability of acquiescing to the secessionist movements’ desire to form their 
own countries out of the lands of existing states. The debate has separated the scholarly 
community into two diametrically opposed camps: those who view the policy as a 
disastrous, unacceptable course of action that only leads to future violence (e.g., 
Horowitz 1985; Etzioni 1992; Kumar 1997) and those who see it as the only policy that 
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is able to prevent future armed conflict (e.g., Kaufmann 1996; Tullberg and Tullberg 
1997). Because much of the debate has been marked by each camp promoting its own 
viewpoint, there is currently little consensus on why interstate relations in the after- 
math of state breakup are sometimes peaceful (e.g., Estonia-Russia) and in other 
instances violent (e.g., Ethiopia-Eritrea). 

In this work, we refer to these and similar cases of state breakup as secessions (or 
partitions). More specifically, we define secession as an internally motivated division 
of a country’s homeland (i.e., noncolonial) territory that results in the creation of at 
least one new independent (i.e., secessionist) state (e.g., Eritrea)—with full sovereign 
rights and legal recognition by the international community—and leaves behind the 
now territorially smaller rump state (e.g., Ethiopia).' We see this type of separation as 
distinct from a de facto control of territory by a rebel group (e.g., the Turkish Republic 
of Northern Cyprus) or internal government restructuring, even if it results in broad 
autonomy—because no new state has been created—and from decolonization (e.g., 
Angolan independence)—because the new countries are not formed out of the impe- 
rial state’s homeland territory. Although most attention has been paid to the post—cold 
war ethnic secessions, secessions are neither recent nor exclusively ethnic phenom- 
ena. For instance, Sweden and Norway ended their union in 1905, and countries have 
been divided for ideological (e.g., China-Taiwan) as well as economic (e.g., Singa- 
pore-Malaysia) reasons. We thus strive for a parsimonious approach that applies to 
ethnic and nonethnic cases alike as well as to a time period significantly longer than the 
post—cold war era. 

We tackle the issue of secession’s aftermath from the territorial dispute perspective 
because, in their drive for self-determination, secessionists disagree with the central 
government over who should have sovereign control over not only which people but 
also over what land. Hence, the disagreement is territorial in nature, and what com- 
mences as a territorial dispute with domestic origins leads—if the country is divided— 
to the creation of new international boundaries. The new boundaries separate two or 
more internationally recognized countries that formerly belonged to the same state. 
For the sake of brevity, we refer to these rump and secessionist states as states involved 
in secessions (SISs). The aim of this work is to investigate one of the consequences of 
the border creation, that is, the circumstances under which the secession attenuates the 
underlying territorial dispute to the extent that subsequent armed confrontations 
between SISs over the new boundaries are avoided.’ 

More formally, the focus of this project is on the causes of international-level mili- 
tarized conflict over territory (conflict for short), taking place between the rump and 
secessionist states—or between secessionist states in the case of multilateral seces- 
sions—that formerly constituted a single country. The study aims to answer why some 
secessions are followed by boundary conflicts between SISs while others are not. By 


1. This use of the term secession is consistent with Wood’s (1981) view that it represents a substate 
unit’s demand for formal withdrawal from the state on the basis of claims to independent, sovereign status. 
Secession is thus a subset of separatism, which involves all aspects of political alienation that would reduce 
the central government’s control over the region. 

2. Domestic-level consequences of state breakup are examined by Tir (2005). 
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providing an explanation that could account for both peaceful and violent postdivision 
outcomes, we seek to inform the pro- versus antisecession debate. Furthermore, by 
adopting the territorial dispute perspective, we aim to extend the territorial conflict lit- 
erature’s coverage to this largely ignored subject area. In part driven by Holsti’s (1991) 
observation that most interstate confrontations over the past few centuries have had 
territorial origins, the territorial dispute approach has become one of the dominant 
ways of studying the causes of armed conflict in the field of international relations. 
Among many others, the approach is favored by researchers such as Vasquez (1993), 
Huth (1996), Huth and Allee (2002), and Senese and Vasquez (2003). Yet, this 
research vein generally focuses on attempts to alter international boundaries while 
largely ignoring the consequences alterations produce (Diehl 1999). Of the systematic 
efforts focusing on the consequences of territorial changes (Goertz and Diehl 1992; 
Tir 2003), only Tir (2002) examines specifically secessions. Tir is able to show sys- 
tematically that secessions are followed not only by conflictual but also by peaceful 
outcomes. Yet, the aim of that study is not to explain the variations in the outcomes 
either theoretically or through multivariate analysis. Moreover, due to data limitations, 
the author’s ability to take into account the consequences of secessions occurring at the 
end of the cold war was quite limited. This article therefore not only builds on previous 
studies—by developing and testing a theoretical explanation that accounts for the 
variance in secessions’ aftermath—but also helps bridge the traditional divide 
between international and ethnic/domestic conflict research. 

In terms of policy making, we seek to identify the circumstances under which 
dividing a country may—or may not—be beneficial. The extant scholarly advice has 
been to either allow secession in every situation (e.g., Mearsheimer 1993, 1998; 
Mearsheimer and Van Evera 1995, 1996, 1999) or never (e.g., Etzioni 1992; Kaldor 
1996; Kumar 1997). Perhaps reflective of such contradictory advice, policy makers 
have been inconsistent in the manner they have dealt with ethnic secessionist conflicts 
(e.g., allowing Bosnia, Croatia, and Slovenia to secede but not allowing secessions of 
Kosovo, Montenegro, or Republika Srpska). Knowing when to divide countries and 
when not to do so is important because there exist many potential decision points in the 
future when the division or preservation of a (multiethnic) state will have to be 
addressed (e.g., Indonesia, Russia, Rwanda, Israel, Sudan, Iraq, Afghanistan, Sri 
Lanka, Nigeria, Congo, Cyprus, Spain, Canada). The international community is inev- 
itably involved in such decisions because it ultimately determines—by extending or 
denying recognition—whether a secessionist region becomes a new country. The 
international community also decides within what borders to recognize the new coun- 
tries. The commonly accepted rule in recent recognitions has been to make the former 
internal, administrative borders the new international borders. Are the policy makers 
making a mistake by not tackling potential postsecession territorial disputes? Is there a 
particular aspect of the dispute (e.g., ethnically based territorial dispute) that should be 
resolved at the expense—if necessary—of other aspects of the dispute (e.g., economi- 
cally based territorial dispute)? Should the more powerful country be favored in the 
ensuing distribution of the land? Would it be better if the international community rec- 
ognized new states before the secessionists take up arms against the central govern- 
ment (or before the latter tries to suppress the movement violently), or is the secession 
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process irrelevant? These are all important policy-making questions that are in need of 
systematically derived answers. 

The remainder of the study 1s organized as follows. In the next section, we present a 
model linking secessions with future peace and conflict over secession-created bound- 
aries. In lieu of a literature review, extant works are consulted in the development of 
the model and associated hypotheses. The research design and empirical results sec- 
tions follow. We close with policy-making and research implications. 


SECESSIONS AND SUBSEQUENT MILITARIZED 
CONFRONTATIONS OVER LAND: A MODEL 


We start by observing that SISs (1.e., rump and/or secessionist countries) may be 
dissatisfied with how the secession distributed the land between them. Through the 
secession, the rump state has lost some of the territory it previously controlled to the 
secessionist state and may want a portion or all of it back. Conversely, the secessionist 
State may not be satisfied with how much land it has received and may desire even 
more of the rump state’s land.* Finally, the secessionist state may set its sights on 
another secessionist state’s territory, as the Armenia-Azerbaijan dispute over 
Nagorno-Karabakh illustrates. In all these scenarios, the secession was the result of an 
attempt to deal with a domestic-level territorial dispute; however, one of its conse- 
quences may have been the onset of international-level territorial disputes in which the 
SISs seek to redistribute the land in ways more favorable to them. Prior research indi- 
cates that in territorial dispute situations, the use of force is quite likely: both Vasquez 
(1993) and Holsti (1991) find that countries are more likely to use force to acquire land 
than to deal with any other issues (e.g., trade, ideology).* We aim to ascertain under 
what circumstances the territorial outcome of the secession will be challenged by the 
use of force. 

We build a theoretical model in which we presuppose that in charge of SISs are their 
respective leaders, who are office holders interested in improving their positions inter- 
nationally (e.g., greater influence, prestige) and domestically (e.g., extended tenure, 
promotion of their agenda, a positive place in the country’s history). Domestic support 
is assumed to be important to both democrats and autocrats. All leaders require the 
backing of certain domestic groups to remain in office; Bueno de Mesquita and 
Siverson (1995) refer to these key constituencies as the selectorate. The model ties the 
leader’s desires for influence and retention of office to the factors related to the seces- 
sion to explain the leader’s willingness to use force in the secession’s aftermath. These 


3. For example, in the recent Ethiopia-Eritrea war, the two countries disagreed about their common 
boundary. Some observers even argued that Ethiopia did not simply want more borderland but wanted the 
whole Eritrea back. 

4. Incontrast, Brooks (1999) argues that territorial control is becoming less important to states in the 
age of trade and technological advancement. Yet Liberman (1996) notes that territorial conquest is useful if 
the conqueror is willing to exploit the land beyond what trading could accomplish. We add that territorial 
control is the only policy alternative that goes beyond providing at best partial control over the valuable land 
resources. Finally, territory can be valued in terms of meaning (Newman 1999; Goertz and Diehl 1992), so 
the value of controlling it remains unaffected by modern advancements. See below. 
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factors are postsecession territorial disputes, the secession process, and the level of 
potential antagonism between certain SISs. The decision to fight to regain a lost piece 
of land (from the rump state’s perspective) or to extend the newly acquired territory 
even further (from the secessionist state’s perspective) is influenced in part by whether 
and how much value the land in question possesses. (Re)acquiring the land that can be 
used to boost the country’s relative power or economic clout brings the leader a greater 
international influence. Domestically, the leader can increase his or her popularity 
among those portions of the selectorate that are concerned with the country’s eco- 
nomic and defensive abilities and its international status. The leader can also reach 
beyond these narrower constituencies by attempting to (re)take the land the citizens in 
general consider integral to their national identity.” Furthermore, the peaceful versus 
violent process by which the secession took place presents the leader with potential 
constraints against and opportunities for using force to challenge the secession’s terri- 
torial outcome. Finally, we argue that the relationship between rump and secessionist 
states may be more conflict prone than the interaction between two secessionist states. 


TERRITORIAL DISPUTES 


From the rump state’s perspective, the secession has given the secessionist state 
land that the rump state may value and want back. If the lost land is valuable to the 
rump state, by retaking the land, the leader of the rump state hopes to obtain the previ- 
ously described benefits. The rump state may value the lost land along one or both of 
the following dimensions; in turn, each manifestation of each dimension represents an 
alternate path between the secession and subsequent conflict. First, the land in ques- 
tion may have tangible (Newman 1999) or intrinsic (Goertz and Diehl 1992) value, 
manifested in strategic or economic terms. Land’s strategic value arises from its char- 
acteristics and/or location. Losing a high ground or an impenetrable swamp or desert 
may make the country easier to invade and thus undermine its defensive ability. Losing 
a piece of land containing resources such as ore deposits, ports, and so on undermines 
the rump state’s economic—and, by extension, military—capability. The desire of 
countries to pursue power is one of the cornerstones of the realist school of thought, 
and at least some realists view the role of territorial control as crucial to a state’s power 
(e.g., Spykman 1944; Mackinder 1919; Morgenthau 1948; Gochman and Leng 1983). 
Control of important strategic and economic lands can thus be regarded as contribut- 
ing to acountry’s power base, so the rump state has an incentive to contest the loss of 
the land valued along the tangible dimension. This agenda is expected to resonate par- 
ticularly well among the portion of the selectorate that is concerned with or would 
directly benefit from the acquisition of such lands (e.g., business enterprises, defense 
contractors, border-region population). 

Second, the leader may want to use force to reclaim the lost land because it pos- 
sesses meaning to the country’s citizens. Such land is thought to have intangible 

5. Note that leaders hope to derive the relevant benefits: they do not have sole control over the out- 
comes (e.g., remaining in office), as they also depend on other factors (e.g., electoral laws, political oppo- 


nents). Thus, the benefits derived from territorial conquest do not guarantee the achievement of the desired 
goals. 
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(Newman 1999) or relational (Goertz and Diehl 1992) value. Value as meaning mani- 
fests itself in forms representing additional paths to territorial conflict: ancestral 
homeland (e.g., Kosovo to Serbs), a religiously significant site (e.g., Jerusalem), or 
land inhabited by ethnic brethren (e.g., Hungarians in western Romania). Importantly, 
scholars (Touval 1972; Vasquez 1983; Goertz and Diehl 1992; Diehl 1999) argue that 
intangibility intensifies the willingness to fight for the land. In terms of the model, the 
acquisition of such lands is likely to appeal to a potentially larger portion of the 
selectorate, broadening the leader’s popularity and legitimacy and giving him or her an 
additional incentive to use force. Yet, because of current data limitations, we cannot 
test for the impact of the nonethnic aspects of intangible value; we thus focus on the 
ethnic component of intangible value, although similar arguments hold for its other 
manifestations. From the citizens’ perspective, the foe-controlled land inhabited by 
their coethnics is perceived as integral to the national identity and is therefore seen as 
(1) personal, (2) indivisible, and (3) unsubstitutable (Gottman 1973; Sack 1986). (1) 
The people feel as if they have a personal stake in the land populated by their coethnics. 
Acquisition of these lands brings to the larger portion of the citizenry a greater sense of 
reward than does, say, a coal mine because the reward from tangibly valuable land is, 
somewhat ironically, seen as more abstract. Hence, the people will be more likely to 
reward the leader who acquires the coethnics’ territory. (2) Having another party in 
control of even a portion of this land can lead to feelings that the state is not whole 
because it does not encompass the entire nation. In contrast, the coal mine could be 
divided or shared. (3) Another piece of territory cannot substitute for the original one 
because the emotional attachments to the coethnics’ land cannot be replicated else- 
where (e.g., evacuating the remaining Serbs from Kosovo and resettling them in Ser- 
bia proper is seen as unacceptable). In contrast, a different source of coal could be 
found. Furthermore, the attachments tend to persist for generations, meaning that old 
disputes can be revisited even after prolonged periods of peace. Due to reasons (2) and 
(3), the control of lands populated by ethnic brethren—and of intangibly valued lands 
in general—tends to be an all-or-nothing venture, so peaceful compromise, division, 
and land sharing are difficult if not impossible. The benefits-driven leader will have an 
easier time convincing the general population that militarized action is the only alter- 
native offering access to the desired land. In contrast, it is both comparatively easier to 
compromise over tangibly valued lands and harder to convince the broader selectorate 
that fighting is necessary; hence, a violent approach is expected to be less beneficial 
for the leader. 

From the perspective of the leader of the secessionist state who is contemplating 
whether to use force to redraw the secession-created map, the Key difference is that his 
or her country has not lost land due to the secession. Instead, to receive the benefits of 
territorial conquest, the leader focuses on obtaining even more land; the target of the 
leader’s desire can be either the rump state or another secessionist country. An argu- 
ment could be made that the leader’s opportunity to profit from additional territorial 
gains may be limited. Through the secession that established it as a new, independent 
country, the secessionist state has already received large swaths of territory; this has 
decreased substantially the total value of the land the secessionists wanted prior to the 
secession. In turn, this would make the leader’s willingness to become involved in 
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future conflict over territory low. Yet this may not be the case in two situations. First, 
through the secession, the secessionist state obtained only a portion of the land it 
hoped to acquire, as indicated by territorial claims the secessionist state makes against 
other SISs after the secession. Second, the secessionist state gained only a segment of 
the land occupied by the ethnic brethren. Because this territory is likely to be perceived 
as indivisible (Newman 1999; Diehl 1999), partial gains are not likely to decrease the 
value of the remaining territory to a great extent. In either case, the leader can profit if 
the secession failed to resolve the territorial dispute that motivated the secession to the 
country’s satisfaction. Thus, similar to the rump state’s leader, the secessionist state’s 
leader is motivated to use force by the benefits of conquering territory the constituents 
find valuable. The above discussion leads to the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 1: SISs involved in territorial disputes with one another will be more likely to 
experience militarized conflict than SISs with no territorial disputes. 

Hypothesis 2: S\Ss with territorial disputes involving lands occupied by ethnic kin will be 
more likely to experience militarized conflict over territory than SISs with territorial dis- 
putes involving tangibly valued land. 


Extant literature offers preliminary support for these expectations. Findings from 
the territorial conflict literature confirm that the presence of territorial disputes posi- 
tively affects the probability of conflict (e.g., Senese and Vasquez 2003; Huth 1996; 
Hensel 2000). Moreover, the roles of intangible—including ethnic—factors’ intensi- 
fying influence are supported by Goertz and Diehl (1992), Vasquez (1983), Bremer 
(1992), and Huth (1996). However, apart from Goertz and Diehl (see also Tir 2003), 
none of these works examines these issues in the context of territorial disputes that 
result from alterations of international boundaries. While Goertz and Diehl consider 
this context, they do not investigate the consequences of secessions, and their analysis 
is limited to whether the state that has lost land is considering to recover it by the use of 
force; that is, the additional territorial ambitions of the state that has already gained 
land (i.e., the analogue of the secessionist state) are beyond the scope of their work.° 

The (ethnic) secession literature does not, unfortunately, offer much systematic 
evidence about the impact of territorial disputes on future conflict; yet, a host of case 
studies opposing secession develops an argument about future conflict based on the 
territory’s ethnic value. Mindful of problems following secessions in areas such as 
India, Ireland, Palestine, and the former Yugoslavia, a group of antisecession authors 
(e.g., Hachey 1972; Fraser 1984; Horowitz 1985; de Silva and May 1991; Etzioni 
1992; Brown 1993; Posen 1993; McGarry and O’ Leary 1993; Kaldor 1996; Kumar 
1997) argues that SISs are likely to push for violent postsecession territorial revisions 
because it is impossible for the secession to create ethnically homogeneous states. The 
domestic problems associated with the poor treatment of minorities will create ten- 
sions between the states, as each state seeks to protect its ethnic brethren who have 
been “left” in the other state. The nationalist leaders will push for the redrawing of bor- 


6. This is similar to Huth’s (1996) theoretical approach, which accommodates only one challenger to 
the territorial status quo. Here, both the rump and secessionist states can challenge the postsecession status 
quo. 
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ders by force, that is, for addressing the secession-created, ethnically based territorial 
disputes. Even the secession’s supporters acknowledge these dangers. To ensure 
postsecession peace, Kaufmann (1996, 1998) and Tullberg and Tullberg (1997) advo- 
cate (forced) population transfers that would eliminate territorial disputes. (Note, 
however, that this may simply shift the value of the territory toward another intangible 
value—that is, ancestral—dimension.) Even if this logic appears compelling, it entails 
at least two shortcomings. The ethnic territorial dispute issue is assumed to both exist 
in every case and be the sufficient cause of conflict. In contrast, we allow for the possi- 
bility that ethnically based territorial disputes are not ever-present and that other fac- 
tors may temper their proneness to escalate into the use of force.’ 


SECESSION PROCESS 


We further argue that how the secession was conducted may constrain the leaders of 
SISs against using force to revisit the secession-created boundaries. The two basic 
processes considered are peaceful and violent secessions. Vasquez (1993) maintains 
that territorial wars can be avoided if disputants agree on how to allocate the contested 
land (see also Kocs 1995; Huth 1996). Applying his logic to the secession context, this 
means that an agreed-on secession either preempts or renders future territorial dis- 
putes so minor that they are not worth fighting over. Vasquez’s logic of agreement’s 
benefits can be expanded: the parties receive benefits such as land, security guaran- 
tees, or even just a decrease in uncertainty over their future interactions. The threat of 
the loss of benefits and the reputational costs of breaking the agreement decrease the 
utility of future conflict. If, in contrast, the secession results from violent confronta- 
tions, the boundary is imposed and, at best, preempts the future territorial dispute only 
in the eyes of one of the states.* 

Vasquez (1993) argues further that mutually acceptable borders can be negotiated 
both before and after violent confrontations (1.e., a postwar settlement). We agree with 
the initial part of the logic suggesting that peaceful secessions would bring peace. We, 
however, reject the implication that postsecessionist conflict settlements bring peace” 
and instead maintain that secessions preceded by violence create incentives for future 
confrontations, regardless of whether an agreement has been signed. 

Peaceful secessions constrain the SISs’ leaders against future uses of force. At the 
time of the secession, the leaders usually sign an agreement indicating that they are sat- 
isfied with the distribution of land between their countries. The leader who uses force 


7. Although the focus of the secession literature is predominantly on the ethnic value of the territory, 
Schaeffer (1990) notes the significance of strategic lands in making the argument that secessions create rival- 
ries over land control that may escalate the competition to the nuclear level, as in the Middle East and Indian 
subcontinent. In addition, in their studies of the Israeli pursuit of expanded borders, both Newman (1999) 
and Vanzo (1999) argue that Israel has had an interest in obtaining strategically and economically valuable 
territory. 

8. If the conflict’s winner was not able to conquer all the lands it sought, it too has an incentive to 
revisit the secession-created boundary. Sequential Israeli enlargement is an example of such unilateral “set- 
tlement,” showing that the initial, secession-related territorial gain was insufficient. 

9. Likewise, Werner (1999) reports that war-ending treaties have no effect on the duration of subse- 
quent peace. 
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to revisit the outcome of a peaceful secession risks bringing an array of possible costs 
(e.g., damaged international reputation, difficulty in securing trade arrangements) to 
the country. The leader who attempts to rally the country’s people against the foe will 
thus be hard-pressed to find much support and may even be perceived as jeopardizing 
the country’s safety and reputation for personal gain. 

Yet a peaceful, agreed-on secession is not a guarantee against future territorial con- 
flict. Preferences over land distribution can change—due to a change in the country’s 
leadership or general political climate—and the leader can actually receive domestic 
support for reneging on an agreement that has become unpopular. In some cases, the 
secession-related boundaries may have been unpopular from the start because the 
leaders signing the associated agreement did not reflect the population’s preferences 
or because nonviolent coercion was applied against the leader at the negotiating table. 
Both states can fall victim to this problem: the future rump state could be pressured 
into relinquishing land it did not wish to give up, while the would-be secessionist state 
could be pressured into scaling down its territorial ambitions. In fact, the leaders of 
SISs are often pressured by the international community to accept the previously inter- 
nal, administrative borders as the new international boundaries. In sum, peaceful, 
agreed-on secessions present constraints but not guarantees against the use of force. 

In contrast, the leaders are constrained, to a lesser extent, against taking militarized 
action to revisit the outcome of a violent secession. In the rump state, the leader can 
rally the people against the secessionist state by claiming that the loss of land was 
unjust and that the country must ward off the possibility of future secessions by show- 
ing that no such action will stand. In some cases, no agreement following the confron- 
tation has been signed, meaning that there are few reputational and loss of side benefits 
costs. In postconflict agreement cases, the leader of the rump state can claim that the 
agreement was made under duress and is hence null and void. Given the preceding 
armed confrontation, he or she is more likely to be believed by the constituents and 
international observers than a leader of a rump state who lost land peacefully. The 
imposed agreement thus fails to constrain the leader. For the secessionist state, it is 
possible that its violent secession victory was incomplete. Its leaders desire even more 
of the rump state’s land, and they recognize the opportunity to derive benefits by push- 
ing further. If there was a postconflict agreement, the secessionist state can claim that 
the conflict-based agreement is illegitimate because it was signed under battlefield or 
third-party pressure. "° 

In addition to the lack of restraints, the violent breakup may actually encourage the 
use of force in the future for at least three interrelated reasons. First, violent secession 
involves the mobilization of armed forces on both sides. Demobilization may not be 
rapid due to lingering, fighting-related tensions. The presence of mobilized armed 
forces makes it easier for the leaders to use this instrument in dealing with the other 
state. Second, violent secession elevates military leaders to the position of power, 


10. Even in the cases of internally motivated secessions that were ultimately enabled by the interna- 
tional war defeat (e.g., the breakup of Austria-Hungary following World War I), states involved in secessions 
(SISs) are facing a similar incentive structure. In both scenarios, the secession is violently imposed against 
the rump state’s wishes, while the leaders of the secessionist state may be dissatisfied with how much land 
was given to them because third parties determined the new borders. 
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especially in the secessionist state. Such leaders are, arguably, more prone not only to 
rely on uses of force but also to engender feelings of mistrust and insecurity in the 
rump state. This may serve to increase the stature of military leaders in the rump state, 
creating a similar proneness to use force. Finally, the secessionist fighting helps con- 
struct emerging, international-level bilateral relations on the basis of enmity. This cre- 
ates suspicion on both sides, making future uses of force appear more appropriate and 
justifiable to the selectorate (see Lustick 1993). 

We argue further that a similar expectation holds for the relationship between two 
secessionist states following a multilateral secession. The above logic implies that a 
peaceful departure of secessionist regions indicates that the would-be secessionist 
states accept the proposed territorial division—both vis-a-vis one another and the 
rump state. In contrast, violence between the would-be secessionist regions prior to or 
during the secession and over domestic-level sovereignty issues is an indication of 
serious problems. The would-be rump state—with its preponderant political and mili- 
tary power—is expected to have prevented the secession-minded regions from fight- 
ing one another while they all still formed the same country. If the supposedly domi- 
nant force was unable to prevent the violence, it is likely that once this factor is 
removed, the postsecession relations will be problematic. A case in point is the Arme- 
nia-Azerbaijan conflict, which started prior to the dissolution of the Soviet Union and 
grew toa full-scale territorial war after the two republics became independent. Linking 
this observation to the model, the presecession violence between two would-be seces- 
sionist states lowers the threshold at which the leaders’ use of force is deemed accept- 
able by their respective constituents. The leaders can argue that the boundary vis-a-vis 
the other secessionist state has been imposed on the countries against their will. This 
argument is more believable if the two secessionist groups have fought each other 
immediately prior to or during the state breakup process.'' In sum, we expect that in 
both the rump versus secessionist and the secessionist versus secessionist states 
contexts, the following hypothesis will hold: 


Hypothesis 3: SISs are more likely to experience future conflict over territory with one 
another if they were engaged in a violent—as opposed to a peaceful—secession. 


The territorial conflict literature offers somewhat mixed support for the hypothesis. 
Goertz and Diehl (1992) find that peaceful alterations of borders are no better in terms 
of future conflict prevention than their violent counterparts. In contrast, Tir’s (2003) 
results—based on examining boundary movements between two existing states— 
show that the peaceful approach is beneficial. Furthermore, both Huth (1996) and 
Kocs (1995) find that legally defined (which, by definition, means peacefully agreed- 
on or, in their language, “settled”’) borders are rarely fought over. Yet none of these 
works offers a direct test of the hypothesis because they do not examine specifically 
the process of boundary creation via secessions. 


11. Note, however, that peaceful presecession relations are not a guarantee of future peace. The prior 
peace may have been a peace imposed by the preponderant power (e.g., Russia). 
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The broader international conflict literature implicitly supports the hypothesis. 
Applying the reciprocity argument (e.g., Goldstein and Freeman 1990; Rajmaira and 
Ward 1990) to secession suggests that if violence was used to prompt the secession, the 
future use of nonviolent techniques to retake the land will be viewed as a sign of weak- 
ness on the rump state’s part and is thus avoided. Unlike reciprocity, in which two 
states direct similar types of behavior toward one another, reinforcement (e.g., Most 
and Starr 1980; Kirby and Ward 1987) involves relying on a previously successful pol- 
icy. In the secession context, this would mean that if the secessionist state gained land 
through violence, then violence appears as a fruitful policy for dealing with additional 
territorial ambitions against both the rump and other secessionist states. 

Finally, in the context of ethnic secessions, Kaufmann (1996, 1998) proposes a dia- 
metrically opposed expectation: violent secessions are likely to be followed by peace- 
ful relations. He argues that dividing countries is the only real solution to interethnic 
civil wars. The conflict produces ethnic “unmixing,” a situation in which people flee 
and seek protection among their own kin. By creating separate countries, secession 
finalizes and formalizes the homogenization process as well as divides the belligerents 
and allows them to live on their own and in charge of their own affairs. This will alleg- 
edly create few interethnic problems within the SISs. Internationally, the SISs will 
have little reason to intervene in each other’s minority affairs, so the leaders will not be 
able to benefit from the uses of force. Although the author does not explore the con- 
verse form of the argument, it would suggest that peaceful secessions do not entail eth- 
nic unmixing and therefore open up the possibility for the mistreatment of minorities 
and subsequent military interventions. Sambanis (2000) puts Kaufmann’s assertion to 
empirical test but finds that secessions are no better or worse in ending civil wars than 
other solutions. Although important, this finding does not speak directly to our 
hypothesis because examining the consequences of peaceful secessions is beyond the 
scope of Sambanis’s work. 

Also contradicting the hypothesis are the secession’s opponents, such as Hachey 
(1972), Fraser (1984), Horowitz (1985), de Silva and May (1991), Etzioni (1992), 
Brown (1993), McGarry and O’Leary (1993), Posen (1993), and Kumar (1997). By 
arguing that all secessions will inevitably fail to prevent future conflict because new 
international borders cannot be drawn in manners that create ethnically homogeneous 
states, they implicitly state that the secession process is irrelevant. The cases of Pales- 
tine, Ireland, and India are often cited in support, even though each involved 
presecession violence. 

Only a small segment of the secession literature supports the hypothesis. Tullberg 
and Tullberg (1997; see also Gurr 1993; Tir 2002) criticize Kaufmann (1996) by argu- 
ing that people who flee conflict zones will want to return to reclaim their land. (In 
terms of our model, this means that violent secessions provide incentives for leaders to 
seize upon the land return issue and use force against the other country to better their 
political status.) Instead, they maintain that peaceful secessions—preceded by a refer- 
endum on whether to keep the country together—are the only way to avert future vio- 
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lence. Furthermore, Maoz (1989) confirms our expectation, even though he relies on 
an analysis of decolonization and on a different conflict-producing reasoning. He 
argues that new, decolonizing states that gained statehood through violence are under 
pressure to establish themselves by showing a willingness to use force. If they are per- 
ceived as weak or reluctant, their reintegration may be attempted. In contrast, states 
that gained independence peacefully are under no such pressure because their 
statehood is viewed as more legitimate. 


RUMP-SECESSIONIST STATE INTERACTION 


Whether force is used to challenge the territorial outcome of the secession may also 
depend on the type of countries involved. The secession is likely to create more tension 
between the rump and secessionist states than between two secessionist states. Each 
new secessionist state must dismantle its union with the rump state, while the dissolu- 
tion vis-a-vis other secessionist states is more or less automatic; in fact, some seces- 
sionist states may even cooperate with one another to facilitate their departure from the 
union (e.g., the Baltic republics, Slovenia-Croatia). The rump-secessionist relations 
are, in contrast, not off to as good of a start. The rump state may harbor resentment over 
having lost land to the secessionist state, while the secessionist state may be suspicious 
of the intentions of the rump state—which may include rolling back the secession— 
and of the rump state’s patronizing behavior (e.g., Russia’s “we know best” attitude 
toward the former Soviet republics). In the rump state, the resentment will make it 
politically less controversial for the leader to use force to deal with issues—including 
the distribution of territory—that arise with the secessionist state. Similarly, the seces- 
sionist state’s leader can argue that the use of force is appropriate because the state 
needs to send a signal of determination and strength in dealing with the rump state. 
These dynamics lower the threshold for using force to deal with the territorial outcome 
of the secession. In short: 


Hypothesis 4: Interactions between rump and secessionist states will be more conflict prone 
than interactions between two secessionist states. 


The territorial conflict and secession literatures do not explore this possibility. A 
potentially relevant argument is made by the prospect theory (Levy 2000). According 
to this view, the leaders will adopt a more risk-acceptant behavior—which includes 
lowering the threshold for the use of force—when they operate in the domain of losses. 
The rump state’s leadership arguably operates in the domain of losses because this is 
the state that has lost land through the secession. The secessionist state’s leader, in con- 
trast, may be operating in the domain of gains and adopt a more risk-averse approach 
in order not to gamble away the state’s independence. Despite the similarity between 
this and our argument, note that the predictions differ somewhat: we predict that both 
the rump and secessionist states will be likely to use force in their dealings with one 
another. After a consideration of the theoretical linkages between the key variables and 
postsecession territorial conflict, we turn to the research design issues. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 


Secession and relevant SIS dyads. We defined secession as an internally motivated 
division of a country’s homeland (i.e., noncolonial) territory that results in the creation 
of at least one new independent state—with full sovereign rights and legal recognition 
by the international community—and leaves behind the now territorially smaller rump 
state. Small and Singer’s (1982) definition of the state is used to determine whether the 
secessionist region qualifies as a full-fledged state, while the Tir et al. (1998) list of ter- 
ritorial changes helps us determine whether the new states have been created out of 
homeland territories. According to these coding rules, the German and Korean divi- 
sions at the end of World War II are excluded because they do not represent cases of an 
internally motivated state breakup.'” Yet two grayer area cases associated with decolo- 
nization—the divisions of India and Palestine—are included. Consistent with the defi- 
nition employed, the Muslim population in India and the Jewish population in Pales- 
tine were pursuing states separate from their neighbors as the colonial rule was nearing 
its end, thus indicating an internal motivation for the division. Arguably, these are not 
so much cases of decolonization but cases of state formation out of the homeland terri- 
tory of the state that the neighboring groups wanted to form after British departure. 
This is clearer in the Indian case, while the Palestinian case is more debatable. A por- 
tion of Palestine became Israel, while the remainder was incorporated into Jordan, a 
state emerging from the neighboring and likewise British mandate territory of 
Transjordan. These cases are analyzed in just about every prior study of secession’s 
aftermath, so their omissions would render this work less capable of speaking to this 
literature. In any case, the inclusion of these cases has little effect on the results. 

A relevant dyad is composed of a pair of states that belonged to the same unified 
state prior to the secession (e.g., Ethiopia-Eritrea). This rule is sensible for secessions 
that produce only one secessionist state, but in cases with multiple secessionist states 
(e.g., the breakup of the Soviet Union), matching all possible pairs produces some 
apparently irrelevant dyads (e.g., Estonia-Kazakhstan). An alternative possibility is to 
consider only those dyads that are directly contiguous (1.e., include Estonia-Latvia and 
Estonia-Russia but not Estonia-Kazakhstan). This solution, however, ignores poten- 
tial ties that the once-dominant rump state may have to the territory of a noncontiguous 
secessionist state. For instance, Russia may lay claim to parts of Kyrgyzstan based on 
the presence of a sizable Russian minority. As a sensible compromise, we adopt the 
politically relevant dyad (PRD) concept (Maoz and Russett 1993) commonly 
employed in the international relations research as our main approach: in this study, 
politically relevant dyads are all contiguous dyads emerging from the same state plus 
all rump-noncontiguous-secessionist state pairs. The PRDs resulting from all twenti- 
eth-century secessions are listed in the appendix. To ensure that the results are not a 


12. Although Austria-Hungary’s breakup was prompted by its defeat in World War I, we include this 
case because the division of the country had a strong internal impetus: the breakup of the state has been 
sought by its many ethnic groups for some time. 
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function of the dyad selection rule, we rerun the analyses on all and on only contiguous 
dyads. 


Dependent variable. The dependent variable is the onset of fatal militarized con- 
flict over territory that takes place between two SISs. To operationalize this concept, 
we consult Ghosn, Palmer, and Bremer (2004), who provide a listing of all militarized 
interstate disputes (MIDs)'* through 2001 and note both whether they involved casual- 
ties and were fought over territory.'* To evaluate hypothesis 1, we use all fatal MIDs 
listed, but for the other hypotheses, we use only those instances in which the fatal MID 
concerned territorial control for at least one of the disputants. The data are arranged on 
a yearly basis, so the interaction within each dyad is tracked for every year after the 
secession; dyad-year is therefore the unit of analysis. To verify the robustness of the 
findings, both nondirected (testing for conflict involvement) and directed (testing for 
conflict initiation) designs are employed. The related fatal territorial MID rates are 
about 3 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively. 


Territorial dispute. We rely on Huth and Allee’s (2002)'° data, which note the pres- 
ence of territorial disputes and report whether the disputed land is valued along a set of 
mutually nonexclusive indicators representing the land’s ethnic, economic, and strate- 
gic values. The territory’s economic and strategic values represent different manifesta- 
tions of the tangible dimension of the land’s value. Indicators of intangible value other 
than ethnic manifestation are unfortunately not available from this or other data sets at 
this time. We thus employ the ethnic value as the sole indicator of intangible value.'® 
Initially, we attempted to include all three dimensions of value for each party in our 
statistical equations, but this created multicollinearity problems because territorial 
claims are often reciprocated. We thus had to modify our original design by simply 
noting the existence of a particular type of territorial dispute within the dyad, instead of 
assigning challenger and target categories. We feel comfortable with this compromise 
because the initial results suggested that the dyad members’ behavior mirrors each 
other (see Tir 2001) and because the directed dyad results—in which we track the 
behavior that the challenger directs toward the target—closely resemble the 
nondirected findings. 


13. A militarized interstate dispute (MID) is defined as “a set of interactions between or among states 
involving threats to use military force, displays of military force, or actual uses of military force .. . these acts 
must be explicit, overt, nonaccidental, and government sanctioned” (Gochman and Maoz 1984, 587). 

14. Analyzing only fatal MIDs eliminates less serious confrontations (e.g., fishing disputes) and, 
because nonfatal disputes in the Third World often go unreported, reduces the Western bias in the data set. 

15. To Huth’s (1996) list, covering the period from 1918 to 1995, we add territorial disputes occurring 
in the early and late parts of the twentieth century using similar coding criteria. The sources for the extension 
and additional coverage of the data set include Allcock (1992), the New York Times, Facts on File, World 
Almanac and the Book of Facts, Keesing’s Archives, CIA’s World Handbook, Encarta, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and so forth. 

16. Huth (1996, 256-7) defines a disputed piece of land as economically valued if it contains natural 
resources such as oil, iron ore, uranium, and so on; strategically valued if it is in close proximity to major 
shipping lanes, choke points, military bases, attack routes, and so forth; and ethnically valued if it contains “a 
minority [that] speaks the same language and shares the same ethnic background as the largest ethnic group 
within the challenger” state; see the source for full definitions. 
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Secession process. The Tir et al. (1998) list of territorial changes codes a change as 
violent if there was organized, violent conflict in the year preceding the change. The 
coding rule shows that twenty-eight (out of sixty-six, about 42 percent) SISs parted 
under violent circumstances. 


Rump-secessionist state interaction. Using Tir et al.’s (1998) list, we distinguish 
dyads composed of rump and secessionist states from dyads made up of two seces- 
sionist states. 


Control variables. In addition to the factors that may contribute to the leader’s will- 
ingness to use force considered in the model, several other influences may temper or 
exacerbate the chances that the leader actually does so. First, whether a leader uses 
force to reconfigure the new boundary may be determined in part by the country’s rela- 
tive ability to (re)take the land; in fact, losing a war can cost the leader his or her office 
(Bueno de Mesquita and Siverson 1995). The importance of power distribution is well 
documented in the international relations research, even though there is a disagree- 
ment about which distribution type—balance (e.g., Morgenthau 1948; Waltz 1979; 
Mearsheimer 1993, 1998; Mearsheimer and Van Evera 1995, 1996, 1999) or prepon- 
derance (e.g., Organski and Kugler 1980; Bremer 1992)—1is best for keeping peace. 
We rely on the Correlates of War material capabilities for states’ yearly composite 
measures of power. Following the common practice (e.g., Russett and Oneal 2001), in 
the nondirected analyses, we note the dyad’s relative power configuration by taking 
the natural logarithm of the stronger to weaker state’s power ratio. The power ratio cal- 
culation is adjusted slightly in the directed analyses by measuring the ratio between the 
initiator’s and target’s power levels. Using the original operationalization produced no 
appreciable change in the findings. 

Second, extant literature has shown that democracies tend to interact peacefully 
with one another (e.g., Russett and Oneal 2001). If a leader of a democratic country 
wants to challenge another democracy over the outcome of a secession, he or she will 
face normative and/or structural impediments opposing successful military mobiliza- 
tion against the target country. Therefore, the leader’s agenda of territorial conquest 
against another democracy is unlikely to generate much support. To distinguish pairs 
of democracies from mixed or nondemocratic pairs, Polity data (Jaggers and Gurr 
1995) are used. 

Third, the anarchical nature of the international environment dictates that being on 
good terms with countries sharing common security interests is especially important. 
Acting against such a country brings to the leader international and domestic costs and 
consequently renders it more detrimental to pursue the path of violence to acquire 
land. To assess the presence of common security interests, we use Singer’s (1995) 
alliance data. 

Fourth, the role of geographic proximity between the members of the dyad is 
important both because the country’s ability to project its force drops over distance and 
because issues closer to the homeland are perceived as more salient (Vasquez 1995). 
Yet the reader should note that this well-documented factor (e.g., Bremer 1992) may 
be less influential in the postsecession context. Most secessions produce not only con- 
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tiguous states but also states with a shared history. Dispute salience may hence not 
decrease as sharply over distance. Furthermore, because the rump state exercised 
influence over the entire presecession territory, it has an in-depth knowledge of the 
secessionist state’s terrain. This, in turn, makes it easier for the rump state to act mili- 
tarily over distance. We use the contiguity by land measure (Stinnett et al. 2002). The 
data for all of the above control variables are obtained from Bennett and Stam (2000). 

Fifth, we also control for the potential impact of leadership change. A new leader 
may be more willing to challenge violently the secession-created boundary because it 
was either agreed to by or imposed on someone else. For the general argument linking 
leadership change to conflict, see Chiozza and Goemans (2003). Finally, a dummy 
variable identifies dyads resulting from the disintegration of the Soviet Union. It con- 
trols for potential influences relating to this unique historical event that contributed a 
sizable portion of cases to our sample. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


To evaluate the hypotheses, we rely on the Cox regression (Cox 1975; Box- 
Steffensmeier and Jones 2000) with robust standard errors and repeat failures.'’ This 
method of analysis is appropriate for longitudinal data with a binary dependent vari- 
able whose value is almost always zero (Beck 1998). In addition, it relaxes the assump- 
tions (1) of duration independence, (2) of independence between conflicts, and (3) that 
the data are not censored, which are made by other commonly used methods such as 
logit (Long 1997). Relaxing the former and latter assumptions is particularly impor- 
tant because our data set is composed of both older and recent secessions, which have 
had an unequal opportunity to experience conflict. In terms of interpreting the Cox 
coefficients, we observe the impact of independent variables on the hazard rate (proba- 
bility of failure [i.e., conflict] at a given point in time, given survival up to that point) 
rather than the usual, direct impact on the probability of conflict. Aside from the tech- 
nical difference, the substantive interpretation of the coefficients is actually similar to 
logit."® 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


We begin by reporting, in Table 1, the results of nondirected analyses that focus on 
SIS dyad members’ proneness to become involved in fatal MIDs with each other. In 
addition to the observation that all statistical models are highly significant, we note 
that most of the results reported are consistent with the hypotheses—even when con- 
trolling for other correlates of conflict. Starting with hypothesis 1, the territorial dis- 


17. Robust standard errors account for the fact that observations from the same dyad are interrelated. 
The repeat-failure setup is used because one confrontation does not exhaust the possibility of future 
confrontations. 

18. Cox regression was chosen over other event history techniques because it is nonparametric, mean- 
ing that it relies on fewer and weaker assumptions about the shape of the duration distribution than other 
techniques (e.g., Weibull, exponential; see Box-Steffensmeier and Jones 2000). 
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pute coefficient is significant and positive in model 1, meaning that the relationships 
between SISs are strongly influenced by the presence of unresolved border issues. The 
finding that the existence of territorial disputes significantly increases the hazard of 
fatal MIDs helps extend the territorial dispute research into the postsecession context. 
To put this finding into perspective, a look at the data reveals that territorial disputes 
are present in about 88 percent of the SIS dyads. Given that we argued that secessions 
result from territorial disputes with domestic origins means that secessions’ success 
rate is about 12 percent. This figure can be compared to another process that results in 
the creation of new borders, namely, decolonization. Applying the Huth and Allee 
(2002) data to boundaries created by decolonization in the twentieth century reveals 
that they are disputed at a rate of 34 percent. The secession’s proclivity to generate 
territorial disputes is therefore quite high. 

Yet, SIS leaders could be making territorial demands without a resolve to follow 
them up with uses of force. Hence, it is important to assess the risk to peace posed by 
the frequent presence of territorial disputes. Territorial disputes escalate to fatal MIDs 
in about 24 percent of the SIS dyads. This escalation rate is notably better than for the 
decolonization-related territorial disputes (43 percent). In sum, despite the relatively 
high percentage of SIS dyads with postsecession territorial disputes, the escalation to 
territorial MIDs is far from inevitable and low in comparison to the cases of decoloni- 
zation. This finding contradicts the statements of secessions’ opponents, who claim 
that all secessions are likely to lead to conflict over the new borders. 

To determine which aspects of territorial disputes are particularly problematic and 
to evaluate the empirical accuracy of hypothesis 2, we direct our attention to model 2. 
In this model, the dependent variable is a fatal MID fought over territorial issues, and 
the territorial disputes are differentiated according to their underlying characteristics. 
The hypothesis receives strong support: the ethnic value coefficient is not only positive 
and significant, but in its importance, it also easily surpasses the insignificant strategic 
and economic (1.e., tangible) value coefficients. The leaders of rump and secessionist 
states find more reward in fighting for territories that would unite lands occupied by 
ethnic kin than in fighting for lands that would increase their countries’ economic or 
military might. As argued above, fighting for ethnically valued lands is expected to 
have a broader popular appeal. Further increasing the importance of fighting for ethni- 
cally valued land is the fact that the secession itself has helped elevate the status of this 
issue on the country’s agenda. Given that most twentieth-century secessions involve 
separation of ethnic groups means that SISs tend to define themselves along ethnic 
lines. As aconsequence, the objective of bringing all the kinsmen under one roof, so to 
speak, provides the leaders with a significant potential payoff. 

A closer look at the data reveals that ethnically based territorial disputes among 
SISs are the most common type: they occur in about 80 percent of the dyads, while the 
economically and strategically based territorial disputes are present in 52 percent and 
36 percent of cases, respectively. A comparison to decolonization reveals some differ- 
ences in the nature of territorial disputes: land is most often contested on the economic 
basis (23 percent), somewhat less frequently on the basis of ethnicity (20 percent), and 
quite rarely on the strategic basis (5 percent). Yet the greater frequency of ethnically 
based territorial disputes in the postsecession context does not translate into an unusu- 
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ally grave threat to peace: only about 26 percent of such disputes escalate, which is less 
than one-half of the rate for similar disputes in the decolonization context (56 percent). 

The strong support for hypothesis 2 indicates that the findings from prior territorial 
conflict research (e.g., Goertz and Diehl 1992; Huth 1996) hold in the postsecession 
context while discrediting common realist arguments that power-related (1.e., strategic 
and economic) territorial disputes are the focus of states’ interactions. In terms of the 
secession literature, the results show that the debate appropriately focuses on the most 
important culprit of postsecession conflict: ethnically based territorial disputes. 
Hence, both opponents (e.g., Horowitz 1985; de Silva and May 1991; Etzioni 1992; 
Posen 1993; McGarry and O’Leary 1993; Kumar 1997) and proponents 
(Mearsheimer 1993, 1998; Mearsheimer and Van Evera 1995, 1996, 1999; Kaufmann 
1996, 1998) accurately identify this issue as important. Yet, again, the opponents tend 
to overstate the gravity of the problem posed by the presence of such disputes. 

The behavior analogous to the findings for the first two hypotheses can be found in 
the cases of the Serbo-Montenegrin and Croatian interventions in Croatia and Bosnia 
in the early 1990s. The rump state (Serbia-Montenegro) fought the secessionist states 
(Croatia and Bosnia) with the goal of bringing the Serb-inhabited lands in both coun- 
tries under its control. Croatia had a similar agenda of expanding its borders over Cro- 
atian-inhabited parts of Bosnia. In fact, the interventions concentrated on the poorer 
and less-developed regions of Croatia and Bosnia, suggesting only a peripheral inter- 
est in acquiring economically or strategically valuable lands. The Serbs concentrated 
much of their initial war effort on the eastern portion of Bosnia, while Croatians 
focused on Herzegovina; both areas are poor in resources and industry—two charac- 
teristics for which central Bosnia is actually well known. Likewise, most of the Serb 
war effort in Croatia was focused on the lands inhabited by ethnic Serbs and not on 
economically or strategically important areas. 

Examples of secessionist states attacking their rump counterparts also can be easily 
found. In both the 1908 Bulgarian secession from the Ottoman Empire and the 1919 
Finnish secession from the Soviet Union, the secessionist countries fought later on to 
acquire additional territories inhabited by their ethnic brethren; the same lands held lit- 
tle economic or strategic importance. Finland joined World War II—and did so on the 
Axis side, despite the fact that it was the only democracy to do so—exclusively to fight 
the Soviet Union and push its boundary eastward. Similarly, Bulgaria participated in 
the First (successfully) and Second (unsuccessfully) Balkan Wars to acquire even 
more of the Ottoman-controlled lands inhabited by Bulgarians. 

Next, we turn to hypothesis 3. Both models 1 and 2 show that the violent secession 
coefficient is significant and positive. The finding that violent secessions significantly 
increase the hazard of future conflict is consistent with the hypothesis and related theo- 
rizing: peaceful secessions make it more costly and difficult for the leaders to use force 
than do violent secessions. An SIS dyad whose members parted peacefully has experi- 
enced future fatal confrontations over land in only about 5 percent of the cases; for vio- 
lent secessions, this figure skyrockets to 43 percent. In the decolonization context, we 
also find that peacefully established borders are less likely to be fought over (15 vs. 31 
percent); this finding is consistent with Maoz’s (1989) argument that states emerging 
from peaceful decolonization are more peace loving than those that had to fight for 
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their independence. Yet, importantly, the secession process variable produces more 
extreme outcomes than does its decolonization counterpart. The difference in the haz- 
ard that a violently—as opposed to peacefully—created border will be fought over in 
the secession context is much greater (8.6 times) than is the case for the decolonization 
context (2.1 times). This means that the stakes relating to how the secession is per- 
formed are quite large. In fact, the results presented in Table 1 indicate that in terms of 
substantive impact, the process variable rivals the ethnic territorial dispute variable as 
the most influential. Sweden-Norway and India-Pakistan cases, for example, illustrate 
that the secession process has substantial influence on the quality of future relations. 
The former, peaceful secession has produced peaceful relations over the past century, 
while the latter, violent secession has resulted in numerous confrontations, including 
full-fledged wars. 

Although the finding that peaceful secessions lead to peaceful relations may not 
sound all that surprising, this finding is quite important in the context of territorial con- 
flict research. Despite the expectation that peaceful alterations of borders are benefi- 
cial, Goertz and Diehl (1992) fail to show this empirically. In fact, this is only the sec- 
ond systematic empirical study (the exception is Tir 2003) to show that peaceful 
alterations of borders are beneficial and the first study to show this specifically for 
secessions. The findings extend the territorial conflict literature’s arguments contend- 
ing that peacefully agreed-on borders are rarely fought over (Kocs 1995; Huth 1996) 
to the context of secessions. The findings also have bearing on the secession literature. 
We find evidence contradicting the expectations that all secessions lead to future con- 
frontations, regardless of the secession process (e.g., Horowitz 1985; de Silva and 
May 1991; Etzioni 1992; Posen 1993; McGarry and O’ Leary 1993; Kumar 1997), or 
that violent secessions lead to peaceful relations (Mearsheimer 1993, 1998; 
Mearsheimer and Van Evera 1995, 1996, 1999; Kaufmann 1996, 1998). Instead, we 
offer first systematic empirical evidence supporting Tullberg and Tullberg’s (1997) 
and Gurr’s (1993) arguments. 

The final hypothesis, hypothesis 4, argues that rump-secessionist relations will be 
more adversarial than relations between two secessionist states. This will affect the 
threshold at which the leaders find it profitable to use force. The hypothesis finds some 
support in four out of the five models presented in Table 1. The results suggest— 
though by no means strongly—that the main axis of territorial conflict lies between 
rump and secessionist states. We investigate below whether the prospect theory—based 
explanation that the rump states are the likely initiators is responsible for the finding. 

Before turning to the control variables, we assess the robustness of our findings. 
Recalling the discussion on the topic of which sets of SIS dyads to include in the analy- 
ses, we rerun model 2 using all dyads (model 3) and only contiguous dyads (model 4). 
In model 5, we drop the controversial Israel-Jordan case; similar results (not reported) 
obtain if the India-Pakistan case is dropped. The new findings resemble the ones 
reported for model 2 closely. 

As an additional check of the findings’ robustness, we use the directed dyad design. 
This design allows one to go beyond analyzing conflict involvement and observe con- 
flict initiation. Assuming no preemptive strikes, much of our logic suggests that the 
state dissatisfied with the secession-created borders will be the one to rely on the use of 
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force. Table 2 presents models 6 through 10, which follow the setup of the first five 
models and evaluate this portion of the argument. The first three hypotheses remain 
applicable in the (territorial) conflict initiation context, although some changes are 
notable. First, the economic territorial dispute coefficient is now significant, suggest- 
ing that these disputes may provide the leaders with sufficient payoff to use force. Nev- 
ertheless, the earlier finding that the ethnically based territorial disputes provide the 
greatest payoff to the leader stands. In model 7, the latter variable has about a 1.5 times 
(or 50 percent) greater impact on the hazard of fatal conflict initiation than the former. 
Second, we noted earlier that the process variable had a slightly larger influence than 
the ethnic territorial dispute variable. In the initiation context, the difference is more 
discernible. The hazard of a fatal territorial MID being initiated is 2.1 times (or 110 
percent) greater if the secession was violent than if the potential initiator disputes the 
target’s territorial holdings on an ethnic basis. 

In terms of the final hypothesis, we investigate whether the prospect theory—based 
explanation for the greater incidence of conflict between rump and secessionist states 
is accurate. The related argument maintains that—all other things being equal—the 
leaders of rump states will be more likely to risk using force to alter boundaries 
because they are operating in the domain of losses. Accordingly, we change the related 
variable to reflect whether the country initiating a fatal (territorial) MID is the ramp 
state. The incorrect coefficient signs in every model indicate that the prospect theory 
interpretation finds no support. The reason for the lack of support may be that the 
secessionist state also operates in the domain of losses. It is possible that the secession- 
ist state’s constituents and leader see the disputed, rump state-controlled land as right- 
fully theirs. The inability to control the land is thus interpreted as a loss that took place 
during the establishment of the secessionist state. Both states therefore have a similar 
psychological perspective toward desired lands controlled by the foe. In sum, we find 
more convincing evidence to support the original explanation, arguing that the main 
axis of conflict lies between rump and secessionist states rather than the prospect the- 
ory—based alternative. 

We finally turn to the results for the control variables. Tables 1 and 2 reveal that the 
control variables do not perform as well as the key explanatory variables in the 
postsecession context. The relative power and dyadic democracy coefficients 
come the closest to meeting our expectations, even though they are significant only by 
the weakest of standards and not in every model. Rather than challenging the well- 
established democratic peace findings, the lackluster performance of the democracy 
variable may be a reflection of too little variance on this variable, as few SIS pairs are 
democratic. The alliance variable results, to some extent, resemble the contradictory 
arguments found in the literature over whether allies are more or less likely to fight one 
another (e.g., Maoz 2000). Furthermore, we already pointed out that the effect of prox- 
imity may be muted in the postsecession context, and this is what we find. The results 
are similar for the leadership and Soviet Union controls. Change of leadership does not 
appear to provide an additional impetus to challenge the border and—despite the 
momentous nature of the Soviet Union’s collapse—the related SISs do not show much 
evidence of acting differently than SISs emerging from the breakups of other states. 
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TABLE 3 
Summary of Key Findings 


Violent Breakup Peaceful Breakup 


Boundary is contested on the High hazard of fatal militarized Medium hazard of fatal militarized 


basis of ethnicity interstate conflict over the interstate conflict over the 
boundary boundary 
Boundary is not contested on Medium hazard of fatal Low hazard of fatal militarized inter- 
the basis of ethnicity militarized interstate conflict state conflict over the 
over the boundary boundary 


POLICY MAKING AND RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


Secession is of course but one way policy makers can deal with domestic-level dis- 
agreements over the degree of self-rule that substate groups should have; alternatives 
include policies such as cultural or territorial (but short of full sovereignty) autonomy, 
consociational or other power-sharing arrangements, and so on. Yet the aim of this 
project has not been to compare the benefits of various options—that important task is 
left to future research—but to determine what makes one particular option, namely 
secession, likely to succeed or fail. Perhaps the most important insight is that 
postsecessionist relations between SISs are dominated by the factors associated with 
secessions and that the standard conflict reduction approaches (e.g., Mearsheimer’s 
[1993, 1998] insistence on creating the balanced power distribution between SISs) 
may not be all that helpful. This means that policy makers need to focus on how to dis- 
tinguish between countries whose division is likely to lead to a lasting peace versus the 
ones in which secession would lead to a disaster in future interstate relations. To sim- 
plify the presentation of the above results, we focus on the two variables that emerged 
as most important: ethnically based territorial disputes and secession process.’’ Table 
3 presents a grid estimating the relative dangers of postsecession conflict based on the 
two factors. Policy makers could use this schematic to determine whether secessions 
may be an appropriate policy choice for a country dealing with internal sovereignty 
problems. 

If there is a consensus on how to divide up the country’s land that would not lead to 
the creation of ethnically based territorial disputes between SISs and if the division can 
be conducted peacefully, there is little reason to stand in the secession’s way. More 
problematic are the cases in which there is a disagreement over the location of the 
postsecession boundary and/or in which the central government or secessionists use 
force to impose their will. Yet, in at least some of these situations, a proactive approach 
can be helpful. First, the current conventional wisdom has been to accept the old inter- 
nal borders as the new international boundaries. This strategy hardly optimizes the 


19. Note, however, that the current project does not address the potential causal links between the 
severity of pre- and postsecession violence. A future study could explore whether secessions prompted by 
full-fledged civil wars set the stage for future full-scale territorial wars between SISs. 
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chances for future peace, especially if ethnically based territorial disputes are left 
behind. Changing the location of the boundary to resolve these disputes—at the 
expense, if necessary, of creating strategically and, to a lesser extent, economically 
based disputes—can help. Second, if it is not possible to resolve impending ethnically 
based territorial disputes, policy makers should keep in mind that peacefully con- 
ducted secessions can negate the problematic influence of these disputes. For instance, 
Czech Republic and Slovakia separated peacefully and later peacefully altered their 
border—showing that such disputes can be resolved constructively given the 
precedent of peaceful interactions. 

Disputants therefore stand to gain much from peaceful secessions. Resolving 
potential border issues will be more productive if the protagonists can negotiate the 
new boundaries. Unilaterally imposed, violent “solutions” are unlikely to induce 
peace except in those rare scenarios in which a violent secession does not leave behind 
an ethnically based territorial dispute (e.g., Slovenia- Yugoslavia). More commonly, the 
combat may create the boundary that gives the winner additional—but unimportant— 
lands, while the loser may have lost key lands and remain in possession of territories 
that it cares little about. A peaceful secession could avert such scenarios and the need 
to reexamine the borders in the future. Also, peaceful, agreed-on secessions create dis- 
incentives against the future use of force, through reputational and loss of side benefits 
costs. For both reasons—and also to avoid the loss of human life in combat—peaceful 
secessions are preferred to their violent counterparts. 

Given that few states willingly give up land, the critical question then becomes how 
a secession can occur without having the disagreements over land control between the 
central government and secessionists escalate to the point of organized violence. From 
the policy-making standpoint, international efforts could be used to ensure a peaceful 
breakup. This can be done by offering mediation efforts, putting pressure on the adver- 
saries to work their problems out peacefully, and not waiting until violence occurs. It 
often takes a while before secessionist desires evolve into full-fledged violence, but 
the international community has been so incapable of facing the prospect and reality of 
state breakup that it has often failed to react in time. For instance, the initial phase of 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia—between the election of independence-minded lead- 
ers in Slovenia and Croatia and the declarations of independence that led to the onset of 
war—took well over a year (March 1990 to June 1991). In general, the lack of timely 
reaction gives the central government a green light to either ignore the secessionists’ 
frustrations or to repress the group further. Faced with such prospects, the secession- 
ists may feel that they have little other choice but to press for a violent secession. This 
chain of events has ultimately led to secessionist violence and, in some cases, to the 
violent breakup of the state. As our results show, the violent secession scenario is an 
invitation for future disaster. The advice to policy makers is to take a more proactive 
approach to address the grievances of secessionists who are demanding the establish- 
ment of their own state. The international community holds the power of recognition, 
and it can use it as leverage against both the central government that is unwilling to 
compromise (i.e., threaten recognition) and the secessionists who are making unrea- 
sonable demands (i.e., withhold recognition). If pressure is put on the central govern- 
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ment to resolve the grievances peacefully, the secession demand may be dropped. If 
the demand is not dropped, conducting the secession peacefully is preferable. 

From the scholarly perspective, the question of how to achieve peaceful secessions 
should be pursued in future research. Groundwork for related studies has already been 
laid. Young’s (1997) examination of the path to peaceful secessions reveals that at least 
ten mutually interlocking conditions need to be present; among them, the central gov- 
ernment’s consent to let the secessionist region withdraw is the absolute minimal nec- 
essary condition that needs to be met. Yet Young’s research design (1.e., investigating 
only the cases of peaceful secession) prevents him from determining what conditions 
may be sufficient for a peaceful secession. That is, the full array and complete influ- 
ence of potentially relevant variables needs to be investigated by including cases of 
both peaceful and violent secessions. Additional insights are offered by Heraclides’s 
(1997) study of seventy separatist wars. She finds that fighting for secession is not a 
very effective strategy, as only five of these wars resulted in independence. Although 
this study does not tell us directly how secessions can take place peacefully, combining 
its insights with those from Young suggests that decentralized state power can be help- 
ful in two ways. First, by avoiding dominance of state institutions by another group, it 
reduces the chances that the prospective secessionist group will feel that it has no other 
way of improving its situation than to push for a violent secession. Second, decentral- 
ized power reduces the central government’s capabilities to fight; the government is 
thus more likely to seek resolution through compromise than through violence and a 
no-secession-at-any-cost attitude. Further theoretical development that would include 
additional key variables (e.g., international support for the secessionist cause, pres- 
ence of secessionist coethnics in a neighboring state, major power support for the pres- 
ervation of the state, geographical distribution of the pro- and antisecession groups, 
economic inequalities, history of strife) and systematic evaluations of related hypothe- 
ses are necessary steps that the research on secessions needs to pursue. That is, the 
importance of building on Heraclides’s and Young’s studies is only highlighted by the 
current project: the process of breakup not only has immediate consequences on 
whether breakup-related violence will erupt but also sets the stage for long-term 
interactions between SISs. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Politically Relevant Dyads Produced by Twentieth-Century Secessions 


Year 


1903 
1905 
1908 
1913 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1960 
1961 
1965 
1971 
1990 
199] 
1991 
1991 
1991 
1991 
199] 
199] 
199] 
1991 
1991 
199] 
1991 
1991 
1991 
1991 
1991 
1991 
199] 
199] 
199] 


Dyad Members 


Colombia 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Turkey 
Austria 
Austria 
Estonia 
Germany 
Hungary 
Latvia 
Poland 
Poland 
Soviet Union 
Soviet Union 
Soviet Union 
Soviet Union 
Soviet Union 
China 
Turkey 

Great Britain 
India 

Jordan 
China 

Mali 

Egypt 
Malaysia 
Pakistan 
South Africa 
Armenia 
Armenia 
Croatia 
Estonia 
Georgia 
Kyrgyzstan 
Kyrgyzstan 
Latvia 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Moldova 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 
Russia 


Panama 
Norway 
Bulgaria 
Albania 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Latvia 
Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Lithuania 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Estonia 
Finland 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Poland 
Mongolia 
Yemen 
Ireland 
Pakistan 
Israel 
Taiwan 
Senegal 
Syria 
Singapore 
Bangladesh 
Namibia 
Azerbaijan 
Georgia 
Slovenia 
Latvia 
Azerbaijan 
Kazakhstan 
Uzbekistan 
Belarus 
Lithuania 
Belarus 
Ukraine 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Belarus 
Estonia 
Georgia 
Kazakhstan 
Kyrgyzstan 
Latvia 
Lithuania 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX (continued) 
Year Dyad Members 
1991 Russia Moldova 
1991 Russia Tajikistan 
1991 Russia Turkmenistan 
1991 Russia Ukraine 
1991 Russia Uzbekistan 
1991 Tajikistan Kyrgyzstan 
1991 Tajikistan Uzbekistan 
1991 Turkmenistan Kazakhstan 
199] Turkmenistan Uzbekistan 
1991 Ukraine Belarus 
1991 Uzbekistan Kazakhstan 
1991 Yugoslavia Croatia 
199] Yugoslavia Slovenia 
1992 Croatia Bosnia 
1992 Yugoslavia Bosnia 
1993 Czech Republic Slovakia 
1993 Ethiopia Eritrea 
1993 Yugoslavia Macedonia 
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